













The Year 1915. 


HE beginning of the new year is natur- 
ally an occasion for review and reflec- 
tion, and must be so more than ever 
after the extraordinary experiences of 
the last twelve months. 

One year ago the war had been in progress five 
months, and the first great loans, all of them unpre- 
cedented in amount, had been placed. Since then 
the scale of operations has steadily enlarged until 
the rate of expenditures has increased several times 
over. At that time the British expenditures were 
calculated to be at the rate of about $2,250,000,000 
per annum, while now, including aid to allies, they 
are running at over $7,000,000,000 per annum, and 
those of the other belligerents have increased in 
nearly like proportions. 

The growing magnitude of the operations signi- 
fies that more and more the energies of the coun- 
tries involved have been given over to the conflict, 





while the resources of neutral countries have been | 


drawn upon in increasing degree. On both sides 
the effort is being made to perfect the military 
organization, and the economic organization behind 
it, so that the last ounce of available national 
strength may be made effective against the enemy. 

The number of men under arms and equipped 
for active military operations probably has not yet 
reached the maximum, and will not before next 
spring, when the supreme trial of strength is likely 
to come. 

While the war has overshadowed all else 
throughout the year, it is remarkable, considering 
the enormous interruption of ordinary industry and 
trade and the vast absorption of capital, that the 
affairs of the world go on as well as they do. The 
production of food and necessary raw materials 
seems to have been about as large in 1915 as in other 
years, the world’s wheat crop being perhaps the 
largest on record. Cotton and wool, the materials 
for clothing, are in ample supply outside of the 
countries that are cut off from foreign trade. The 
output of gold, which is important in view of the 
enormous expansion of credit, has been as large in 
1915 as in any previous year. In short, although 
trade is interrupted and transportation is costly, 
there is no world scarcity of necessaries. This is 
explained by the fact that the countries involved in 
the war, with the exception of Russia, are not large 

exporters of these commodities, and the isolated 
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|countries are to a great extent self-supporting in 


them. Germany had a large foreign trade, but its 
exports were chiefly of manufactured goods and 
its imports mainly of the raw materials entering 
into manufactures. 

The most serious inconvenience that has been 
suffered by the cessation of Germany’s exports has 
been for want of the dyes and chemicals in the 
production of which that country had developed 
such superiority that it was almost without com- 


| petitors. The exports of manufactures from Great 


Britain and France have also fallen off very largely, 
but these, like the bulk of Germany’s exports, were 
for the most part either goods that could be pro- 
duced elsewhere or goods the purchase of which 
could be deferred. 

There exists at any time in every country a con- 
siderable supply of goods upon which it may draw 
for a time without production or importation, and 
under the pressure of unusual conditions such 
stocks may last much longer than in normal times. 
Much of the buying of clothing ordinarily is in 
response to changing styles, and many other pur- 
chases are to gratify taste or in conformity to new 
conditions which are not imperative. Under pros- 
perous conditions new houses are built, homes are 
refurnished and decorated, and various expendi- 
tures are incurred by many thousands of people, 
who in hard times will not so indulge themselves. 
The same restraint is evident in business operations. 
Men do not branch out into new enterprises, enlarge 
the old ones, or refit their establishments with new 
equipment when there is uncertainty about the 
future. And so it is that while Germany, Great 
Britain and France have been unable to make or 
export as many goods as usual, their former cus- 
tomers have not been wanting to buy as usual. The 
United States exported $2,614,885 worth of sewing 
machines to South America in the months from 
January to September, 1913, and $273,459 worth in 
the corresponding months of 1915. Evidently, a 
sewing machine, although a great convenience, is 
something the purchase of which may be deferred. 
We sent $781,778 worth of typewriting machines to 
South America in the period January to September, 
1913, and $258,682 worth in the corresponding 
period of 1915. We sent $5,277,222 worth of agri- 
cultural implements to South America in the same 
period of 1913 and $2,392,527 worth in the cor- 
responding period of 1915. Great Britain sold 
40,000 tons of steel rails to Argentina in the Janu- 
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ary to September period of 1913, and 1,000 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1915. 
The following figures show the value of all im- 


ports of the countries named for corresponding | P 
months of 1913 and 1915, the data being the latest | Goiq 


available: 


Argentina 
Australia 
Brazil 


1915 
$154,012,000 
175,601,000 
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131,392,000 
In the latter part of the year 1915 industrial con- 
ditions have very much improved in several coun- 


100,721,000 | Gold 





tries, owing to the demand for their products aris- 
ing from the war. This is true of the Scandinavian | 


countries and Holland, which have benefited largely Gold 


through their shipping interests, and it is true of the 
United States, the British colonies and Japan. The 
latter’s sales of war materials to Russia have created | 
large trade balances in its favor, and it is buying in| 
its foreign indebtedness in the same manner as the | 
United States. The exports of Argentina in the| 
first nine months of 1915 were greater in value 
than in any corresponding period of her history, 
owing to the high prices for grain, wool, hides, | 
meat and manufactured war supplies. 


European Banking Conditions. ic 





BANK OF FRANCE. 
1915 1914 1913 
se eee $2,858,200,000 $2,094,700,000 $1,181,800,000 
558,000,000 479,500,000 165,500,000 
2,074,000,000 914,500,000 507,400,000 
975,500,000 836,700,000 704,200,000 
The statement of the Bank of France was not issued be- 


tween July 29th, 1914, and January 30th, 1915. The figures 
in the 1914 column are of the latter date, 


BANK OF GERMANY. 

1915 1914 1913 
Circulation ..... $1,499,800,000 $1,051,300,000 $487,950,000 
Deposits 396,900,000 349,300,000 155,400,000 
Loans, etc. ..... 1,171,800,000 227,700,000 
Treasury notes.. 167,100,000 185,800,000 15,500,000 
608,800,000 477,800,000 300,000,000 

BANK OF RUSSIA. 

1915 1914 
eee $2,556,700,000 $1,402,500,000 
773,800,000 496,000,000 
2,250,000,000 508,500,000 
802,500,000 750,000,000 

NETHERLANDS BANK. 
1915 1914 
$236,900,000 $188,900,000 
15,200,000 : 
69,800,000 128,200,000 
173,700,000 88,200,000 
BANK OF ITALY. 

1915 1914 

$427,000,000 


400,000 240,000; 


, ,000 
270,400,000 246,500,000 


1913 
$850,600,000 
541,500,000 
226,000,000 
751,900,000 


Circulation 
Deposits 
Loans, etc. 


1913 

Circulation ..... 
eposits 

Loans, etc. 


Circulation ..... 
Deposits 
Loans, etc. 


Cash 242,650,000 


The figures for the principal items of assets and Conditions in the Warring Countries. 


liabilities of the leading European banks are given | 
below for dates approximating December Ist of the | 
years 1915, 1914 and 1913. Although they show a 
greatly expanded condition it cannot be deduced that 
any of these institutions are in a critical situation. | 
The Banks of Germany, France and Russia are 
showing gold holdings considerably in excess of | 
those of a year ago, but as the additions came out of | 
the circulation, similar increases are not to be ex-| 
pected in the future. In view of the large amount | 
of gold which the Bank of France has shipped to | 
the Bank of England during the year the gain in its | 
gold stock is remarkable. The Bank of Austria-| 
Hungary has published no statement since the begin- | 
ning of the war. | 
The fact that the loans of the Bank of England | 
have not increased during the year is accounted for | 
by the extensive liquidation which has occurred in 
commercial loans and particularly in the bills taken 
over by the Bank from the joint stock banks im- 
mediately after the beginning of the war. The 
British Treasury recently authorized the statement 
that the total amount of bills guaranteed by the 
Treasury had been about £200,000,000, or about 
$1,000,000,000, of which 82 per cent. had been paid 
by the debtors. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
1915 1914 
$178,700,000 
829,500,000 
647,700,000 
357,200,000 
172,500,000 


1913 
$143,700,000 


Exchequer notes 471,450, 





Gold reserve.... 142,500,000 72,500,000 





The inhabitants of the zones overrun by the 
armies have suffered terrible privations, but there 
are few reports of this kind from elsewhere. The 
war itself has created employment for everybody 
who can work, and as war bonuses have been 
granted to employes in most of the organized trades, 
including all railway employes, and as there are war 
allowances by the government to the families of 
soldiers, and in many instances allowances also by 
employers whose employes have enlisted, the total 
distribution to the wage-earning class is much larger 
than usual, against which is the offset of higher 
living costs. Bernard Shaw, a socialistic critic of 
the normal order of things, claims that the working 
people of England are better off than in times of 
peace, and the Chancellor of the British Exchequer 
in reply to an inquiry recently made the following 
statement from the floor of the House of Commons: 


No precise figure can be given as to the total additional 
sum received in war wages as compared with the average 
wages earned by manual workers before the war. But on 
the basis of the best statistics available it may be estimated 
that 4,500,000 work-people have obtained since the war a 
rise on average of about 3s. 6d. per week on their rates 
of wages, as distinct from their total earnings. Four and 
a half millions are, however, only about a third of the 
total working population, and, although it may fairly be 
assumed that part of the other two-thirds have had some 
advance in their rates of wages, it is not likely that such 
increases have been so great as in the well-organized trades 
and in those more or less closely connected with the supply 
of war requirements. The increase in the cost of livi 
since the outbreak of the war may be estimated at about 
per cent. This percentage increase in cost of living has 
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been computed on the assumption that the same quantity, 
and as nearly as possible the same quality, of each com- 
modity are being consumed now as before the war. 


The government is urging upon all classes the 
necessity for economy in personal expenditures and | 
justifying its insistence by pointing to the prosperity | 


of the trades supplying goods which it declares in 
the present emergency must be considered luxuries. 


It is evident, of course, that a reduction in the con-| 


sumption of luxuries would release workers en- 
gaged in those trades either for enlistment or to 
take the place of others in the war industries or in 
the production of necessities. 


The ease with which goods are imported into 
England facilitates purchases by the people and 
adds to the difficulty of maintaining stable rates of 
exchange with other countries, while in the case of 
Germany importations are impracticable and ex- 
change rates are of comparatively small importance 
to the government. It is within the power of the 
British government to put heavier taxes upon im- 


portations, and indeed to suppress them so far as. 


it deems advisable to do so, but a large share of the 
British imports are necessaries, which even yet are 
not taxed at all or with moderation. 

The London Statist calculates that Great Britain 
is buying abroad at the rate of about $5,000,000,000 
per annum, and selling abroad at the rate of about 
$2,000,000,000 per annum, the cost of its importa- 
tions being largely increased by the prevailing high 
prices. 

In view of the general tendency in England for 
wage-earners to ask for higher pay, and for em- 


ployers to use these requests as the basis for higher | 


prices, a joint conference was held early this month, 
participated in by the Prime Minister, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, President of the Board of Trade, 
and a large body of delegates representing the labor 
unions, They made an urgent appeal to the dele- 
gates to interpose their influence to check the pres- 
entation of demands for higher wages, and the 
delegates responded by adopting the following reso- 
lution : 


“That, having heard the very important statements pre- | 
sented to the conference by the Prime Minister, the Chan- | 


cellor of the Exchequer, and the President of the Board of 
Trade, we hereby resolve to arrange for an adequate num- 
ber of copies of the official report of their speeches to be 


supplied to the members of all trade unions, and to com-' 


mend to their earnest and favorable consideration the ap- 
peals contained therein.” 


A Fictitious Prosperity. 





It is evident that there must be something ficti- 
tious in a prosperity which arises from vast expen- 
ditures which have no permanent economic value, 
and which come in part from a saved-up fund 
which may be eventually exhausted. A spendthrift 
is not enjoying real prosperity while he is dissipat- 


ing his inheritance. We know that the countries 
engaged in the war have all sold large amounts of 
American securities and are poorer in capital by 
having done so. Some of them have borrowed 
extensively in this country and are the poorer for 
these obligations. Moreover, heavy losses may, be 
suffered within the belligerent countries, without 


buying or selling abroad. There is an exhaustion 
of merchandise stocks, unless they are replenished, 
and there is a wearing out, deterioration and obso- 
lescence of equipment, structures and every kind 
‘of property, unless repairs and replacements are 
made. Moreover, if the savers of capital and own- 
ers of property, who are the leaders and organizers 
of industry, pledge their credit for the support of 
the governments, and later have to pay most of the 
taxes entailed by the war, the effect will be the 
same as the cancellation of a large part of their 
advances, and will leave them with less capital for 
'conducting industry and for the advancement of 
industry than they had before. Therefore, the 
progress of the world will be slower, not only dur- 
ing the war but after the war, because of the diver- 
sion of capital to unproductive uses and the pledge 
of anticipated income for years ahead. The great- 
est loss by the war undoubtedly is in this check 
upon normal progress, rather than in a retrograde 
movement from the position occupied by the world 
| when the war began. 


The world has been moving ahead under great 
and increasing momentum in recent years, owing in 
part to the more general diffusion of education and 
knowledge among the people and the consequent 
gains in efficiency, and in part to the rapid accumu- 
lation of capital enabling new ideas in industrial 
methods to be put promptly into use. The result 
has been seen in an enormous increase in the pro- 
ductive capacity of the industries and in the volume 
of products distributed. The economic losses of the 
war are chiefly in the halt which has been imposed 
‘upon this development, and in the loss of pace which 
|must be felt after the war is over, unless, however, 
there comes from the war itself a mental stimulus 
or a change of methods which will increase produc- 
tion. It is always a mistake to think of the produc- 
tive capacity of a people as fixed and the same from 
/one time to another, and nobody can foresee how 
|rapidly it may increase after peace is restored, and 
particularly if peace should be accompanied by what 
|promises to be a permanent good understanding. 


Allowing for possibilities of this kind, industry 
|everywhere after war will have to come down to 
'the normal basis, where goods are produced for 
|sale on the market and wages necessarily bear a 
relation to the selling value of the goods. 


| 


| 


The War and World Prosperity. 


| The war has effected a revival of industry in the 
| United States, and general opinion the world over 
‘holds that this country will occupy a much stronger 
| position relatively in international trade and finance 
jhereafter. Certainly it will have bought back a 
large share of the securities representing American 
properties that have been held abroad, and very 
likely the balance of payments on account of inter- 
est and dividends will be in our favor. But whether 
this signifies a gain over what our position would 
have been without the war is a different question. 
We have prospered in the past by using foreign 
capital and thought there was advantage in having 
it rather than in returning it. Had we reached the 
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stage where in the natural order this would no 
longer be true? Even if we had, and if interest 
rates had found a permanent level in this country 
as low as in England and France, there would not, 
under normal conditions, have been such a whole- 
sale return of our securities. Our accumulations 
of new capital would have gone into new under- 
takings at home or abroad. Instead of making 
shells and other materials of warfare during the 
past year, we would have made structural steel and 
implements of industry, and while the immediate 
profits might have been less, nobody can doubt that 
the wealth-producing capacity of the world would 
have been greater in the latter case; and since the 
supply of consumable wealth is always liquid, it 
hardly can be questioned that in the long run the 
people of this country as well as other countries 
would have been better off. 

One of the common grievances against the labor 
organizations is that they persistently endeavor to 
restrict the output, acting upon the mistaken idea 
that there is only a limited amount of work to be 
done and that it is good policy for them to make 
it go as far and pay as much in wages as possible. 
The theory that we will do better in trade with 
Great Britain and Germany out of the competition 
is based upon a similar error—upon the supposition 
that there is only a limited amount of work to be 
done in the world, and only a limited amount of 
trade to be had; whereas there is practically no 
limit to the amount of work to be done, or to the 
amount of wealth that may be created. 

All trade in the last analysis consists of an ex- 
change of commodities, and the greater a country’s 
production the greater its purchasing power will 
be. Great Britain and Germany have helped to 
create the trade they have enjoyed by lending capi- 
tal to the countries having undeveloped natural 
resources, by which the latter were able to increase 
their production of things the world wanted. They 
did this in the United States and have done it in 
South America and elsewhere, and if they are un- 
able to supply capital in like manner in the future, 
development will be checked and all trade will be 
reduced in consequence. 

The United States has an opportunity to intro- 
duce its goods into new markets, but those markets 
cannot take goods as in the past unless they are 
supplied with capital from outside. In other words, 
if we are to take the place of Great Britain and 
Germany in foreign trade, we must do their work, 
and we have the problem of doing it and taking 
back our own securities at the same time. 


Production Must he Increased. 


If the United States is to make any real gains 
under these conditions, or escape its share of the 
general losses, it must be done by using its produc- 
tive powers and resources with a new and extra- 
ordinary degree of co-ordination and efficiency. 
Friction and lost motion in the industrial organiza- 
tion must be reduced to the minimum, and the com- 
munity value of saving, of capital accumulation and 
of economical methods, must be more highly appre- 








ciated. If the waste of effort and of capital in war 
involves loss to all classes, so gains in efficiency and 
in capital mean benefits to all classes. 


There is a great and increasing interest in social 
problems, and everybody is concerned that the con- 
ditions under which all of the people work and live 
shall show constant improvement. This is the end 
and object of industrial progress. But a great many 
well-meaning and even intelligent and highly edu- 
cated people do not seem to understand that this up- 
ward movement is most effectually promoted by in- _ 
creasing the sum total of production. Substantial 
gains in the position of either wage-earners or em- 
ployers are not made at the expense of each other, 
by reducing profits or wages, but by increasing the 
output, which is always possible and constantly be- 
ing done. It has been by this means that wages in 
the steel industry have been advanced and profits in 
the aggregate increased, simultaneously, while at the 
same time steel products have been reduced in price 
to the public and the consumption of steel in the 
service of the community enormously increased. 
The same development has been going on all around 
the circle of the industries, showing that it is the 
natural course of industrial progress. 


The enlargement of production comes about in 
two ways, viz.: By the increasing intelligence and 
skill of the whole body of workers and the improved 
methods which they devise, and by the use of ac- 
cumulated capital in machinery and all the organized 
facilities of production and distribution. There is 
no uniform rate of profits for capital, and no mere 
attack upon profits can be a practical method of 
helping the wage-earners. Profits range in every 
line of business from a minus quantity upward to 
the new records made in the automobile business, 
but the fact commonly overlooked is that, whatever 
they amount to, over and above what, are consumed 
by the proprietor and his dependents, they are 
turned back into industry, and devoted to increasing 
production, which is a social purpose. It is evident 
that many people are accustomed to think of large 
fortunes as devoted wholly to the comfort and pleas- 
ure of the owners, but this is a misconception, and 
one which works a vast amount of mischief. The 
surplus incomes which make up the growing for- 
tunes all exist in machinery, structures, equipment 
and other forms of capital employed in making 
goods plentiful for the consuming millions. The 
socialists themselves could not devote surplus in- 
comes more completely to public service, and, if 
they had their way, probably would apply them 
much less effectively. 


Evil of Class Antagonisms. 





It shows how firmly established has been the 
policy of restriction, that even after more than a 
year of a war which is taxing Great Britain’s re- 
sources to the utmost, the Minister of Munitions, 
a man whose sympathy for the wage-earning class 
has been demonstrated by activities in their behalf 
throughout his public career, has been compelled 
to make a public appeal for a further relaxation of 
rules in order that unskilled labor may be utilized 
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and the output of war supplies increased. There 
is here no question of unemployment among mem- 
bers of the organizations, or of employers’ profits, 
nothing but stubborn maintenance of rules which 
undoubtedly are an embarrassment to production at 
all times. Of course the blame for unreasonable 
restrictions does not all belong to the labor organi- 
zations. The rigid attitude which they hold has 
been fixed by the long struggle with employers, and 
in that struggle the labor organizations have not 
always been in the wrong. They now feel that they 
are entrenched and established by custom and agree- 
ments in a certain position and that they risk a 
great deal in abandoning it. They do not admit a 
lack of patriotism, but fear that advantage may be 
taken of their patriotism if they show it in such 
concessions, 

No matter how mistaken their views may be, or 
how much they stand in their own light, their atti- 
tude and state of mind present a very real and 
serious problem. There is no remedy for a state of 
mind except in such a presentation of the facts as 
will change it. Great Britain is weakened and im- 
perilled in this crisis by these class antagonisms, and 
in every other country they are a drag upon pro- 
gress. There is a common interest in overcoming 
them and bringing about a better understanding. 
The end of the year announcements of wage-bonuses 
and benefits of various kinds, more numerous each 
year, encourage the belief that the leaders of indus- 
try in this country are alive to the importance of 
winning the confidence and hearty co-operation of 
their wage-earning partners. 


Developing Efficiency. 





The entire community is interested in developing 
to the fullest degree the capabilities of every indi- 
vidual, and the possibilities of thus increasing pro- 
duction and wealth, and thereby increasing trade, 
enlarging the distribution of comforts and raising 


the standard of living, are evidently enormous. It 
is a habit of mind to think of the things with which 
we are familiar as fixed and certain. The workman 
thinks of the amount of work to be done as a cer- 
tain quantity, the employer thinks of an average 
day’s work as yielding a given product, and the 
whole community thinks of each individual’s earn- 
ings as something that concerns nobody but himself, 
while the fact is that all of these quantities must be 
constantly changing if progress is made, and every- 
body is interested in promoting such changes. 

In the same sense that the countries of South 
America must be large producers in order to be 
large purchasers, our own people individually must 
be large producers in order to be large consumers: 
and in the same sense that it will pay to develop the 
capabilities of South America it will pay to develop 
the capabilities of our own people. There doubtless 
are greater trade possibilities at home than abroad, 
but neither field need be neglected for the other. 

There are many significant signs that indicate a 
growing appreciation of the common interest in en- 
larged production. The increasing cost of food and 








other agricultural products in recent years, offsetting 
as it has in large degree the progress made in other 
lines of industry, has prompted widespread efforts 
to develop more scientific methods in agriculture. 
Railroad companies led in this work, but manu fac- 
turers of farm implements, bankers and others have 
followed zealously. The American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, through its committee headed by Mr. B. F. 
Harris, of the First National Bank of Champaign, 
[llinois, has been publishing an excellent monthly, 
the “Banker-Farmer,” which is given wide circula- 
tion through the members of the Association. The 
[llinois Bankers’ Association has been giving up its 
meetings and practically all of the energies of its 
organization, through its efficient secretary, Mr. R. 
L. Crampton, to the promotion of agriculture, and 
this month will hold a several days’ conference in 
Chicago, upon the subject of “Community Develop- 
ment.” Other bankers’ associations are doing simi- 
lar work, and under the stimulus of these efforts the 
individual bankers in their local communities are 
personally giving aid in the purchase of high bred 
stock, the employment of competent county agents 
or advisors, the circulation of instructive literature 
and by other means. 

The good of all this is apparent. If the farms 
can be made more productive, and the process of 
delivery from producer to consumer can be simpli- 
ned, the benefits will reach everybody, and similar 
benefits are to be had from increased production and 
improved organization in all other fields. 


A Thrift Campaign. 


The American Bankers’ Association has now in- 
augurated a country-wide campaign for the promo- 
tion of savings, and invites the co-operation of 
bankers, business men, school authorities and the 
public generally, in making it as influential as pos- 
sible. In December, 1916, will occur the 100th an- 
niversary of the founding of the first savings bank 
in the United States, and the results of this cam- 
paign will be made known at that time. The Asso- 
ciation, through the Secretary of its Savings Bank 
section, Mr. M. W. Harrison, has prepared a large 
assortment of literature, blanks, circulars of in- 
struction, etc., but of course it must have interested 
local help in every community to make its plans 
effective. The local bankers are the natural aids 
in the movement, for they have the assurance not 
only that they will be promoting a good public 
course, but that the results will directly compensate 
them for their efforts. Movements of this kind 
have an unusual dignity and effectiveness when car- 
ried on by a nation-wide organization for a large 
public purpose, and afford a special opportunity for 
every well-disposed person to give help. 

A campaign for savings is deserving of support 
at any time, but now more than ever it should ap- 
peal to public favor. An especial effort will be 
made to enlist the co-operation of the public 
schools, and teach the children the principles and 
habits of thrift. The campaign will be ably and en- 
thusiastically led and if proper co-operation is given 
there will be results worth while. 
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International Trade and Finance. 


The past year has been a phenomenal one in the 
international exchanges, witnessing a swing from an 
adverse position to a favorable one that is without 
a parallel. The month of December, 1914, with a 
favorable balance on merchandise account of $131,- 
863,000 showed the trend of the development to 
come, but even then the holdings of American se- 
curities in Great Britain and Europe bulked large 
in the minds of our people; it seemed to be inevit- 
able that they would come out, that their sale in this 
country would take up our surplus capital to such 
an extent that little would be left for home enter- 
prises, and that unemployment and poor trade would 
be the result. 

The two compilations of foreign holdings of 
American railway securities which have been made 
by Mr. Loree, President of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Railway Company, show that, in fact, sales 
have been very large, aggregating $480,000,000 par 
value of railway stocks and bonds in the six months 
ended July 31st. 

Allowing for industrial issues, municipal bonds, 
and every variety of investments, this rate of trans- 
fer would indicate an aggregate in the year of 
fully $1,200,000,000 par value, although we find it 
difficult to believe, in view of the known borrowings 
of Europe in this market and the importations of 
gold, that our purchases of securities can have ex- 
ceeded, if they have reached, $1,000,000,000 cash 
value. 

For the eleven months to the end of November 
the balance in favor of this country on merchandise 
account was $1,576,073,000, and reckoning the bal- 
ance in December as a little above that in November 
the total for the year will come to about $1,750,- 
000,000. 

Against this, however, must be counted the in- 
visible items of the international account, which are 
freight and insurance on imports, dividends and 
interest, travelers’ expenditures and personal gifts. 
Tourists’ expenditures have been light, and possibly 
offset by similar expenditures in this country; the 
other items can hardly be less than $200,000,000, 
and deducting this sum would leave a net balance 
in our favor of $1,550,000,000. 

On the other hand foreign loans in this country 
have aggregated about $1,000,000,000, and net gold 
imports something over $400,000,000. If to these 
we add $1,000,000,000 of securities taken back the 
total debits against us are $2,400,000,000, 

In this connection it is to be considered that large 
advance payments have been made upon contracts, 
and that the loans that have been made, nearly all 
of which were for purchases in this country, are 
to an important extent unexpended. But for the 
lack of ships and consequent congestion of freight 
at the ports our exports would have been much 
larger, and these delayed shipments are covered by 
funds awaiting disbursement. 

There also remains to be accounted for a very 
important sum, in the aggregate, of bank deposits, 
representing transfers to this country from all 
quarters of the globe, for safe-keeping and for 








business purposes. The position of New York, out- 
side the area of war, the stability of New York ex- 
change upon a gold basis, and its availability for 
payments anywhere, have attracted these funds. 

The year closed with sterling exchange close to 
$4.75, the highest point reached since early in the year, 
a situation due to the loans made here for British 
account, and the prospect of further and ample 
credits to be supplied by the mobilization of Amer- 
ican securities in the hands of the British Govern- 
ment. 

On the basis of present charges for insurance and 
other items entering into the cost of moving gold, 
the point at which importations can be profitably 
made is calculated at about $4.765. It may be as- 
sumed that this is the mark toward which exchange 
operations are tending. 


Banking Conditions. 





Banking funds have been in abundant supply all 
of the year, with rates at the bottom in the latter 
part. Notwithstanding the revival of trade there 
has been as yet but slight increase in the supply of 
commercial paper, and practically no withdrawal of 
funds from the centers. 

The principal items of the New York Clearing 
House statement for the weeks ending December 
26, 1914, and December 18, 1915, are as follows: 

Dec. 18, 1915 Dec. 26, 1914 
Deposits $3,387,880,000  $2,074,023,000 
ay RS eee 3,176,823,000 —2,179,530,000 
Total reserve 723,428,000 463,228,000 
Surplus reserve 163,767,250 121,874,000 

The surplus reserve reached $196,496,000 on 
June 19th, at which time the loans stood at $2,473,- 
578,000. After falling off slightly they rose to the 
highest figures of the year $217,000,000, for the 
week ended September 18th, when loans stood at 
$2,734,379,000, and the actual reserve was $693,- 
000,000. Since then the surplus has been diminish- 
ing as the loans increased and for the last week of 
the year the average surplus was $143,599,980, and 
the actual reserve was down to $712,099,000. 

It is evident that the purchase of our returning 
securities and the placing of foreign loans in this 
market are chiefly responsible for the increasing 
loans, The hugh balance of trade supplies the ex- 
change by which payments are made abroad, but 
the people who supply the exports are not the same 
people who buy the securities or take the loans. 
The former must have their pay for distribution 
among their employees and for materials; the latter 
must be taken by investors through their savings or 
by means of loans. The process of exchanging 
goods for securities, therefore, means a conversion 
of liquid into fixed capital, and should not be al- 
lowed to go too far. 


Mobilizing American Securities. 





The arrangements contemplated by the British 
government for mobilizing American securities 
owned in Great Britain, for the purpose of creating 
further credits in the United States have beer an- 
nounced and will soon be in effect. Briefly stated, 
they provide that the government will either buy 








American securities outright, at New York quota- 
tions from day to day, making payment in five per 
cent five-year Exchequer Bonds at par, or it will 
borrow them for use as collateral to Treasury loans. 
In the latter case the owner will continue to receive 
all interest or dividend payments, and will also re- 
ceive a bonus from the Treasury of one-half per 
cent on the face value of the stocks or bonds. The 
government reserves, however, in this agreement, 
the right to sell these borrowed securities if it is 
found necessary to do so, in which event it will buy 
them of the depositor, adding 2% per cent to the 
mean of the high and low quotations of the New 
York stock exchange. 

This reservation is explained by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as necessary to enable the gov- 
ernment to pledge the securities. Evidently it could 
not pledge them without having the right to dispose 
of them finally, but the Chancellor expressed the 
am that the reservation would never be availed 
of. 

The Treasury is to undertake at the request of 
the depositor at any time during the currency of 
the loan to sell the securities on his behalf in New 
York and pay over to him the proceeds in sterling 
at the exchange of the day, without deduction for 
brokerage or commission, or, if the depositor pre- 
fers it, to allow him to make his own arrangements 
for sale on condition that the proceeds are remitted 
to the United Kingdom through the Treasury 
Agents in New York. 


At the end of the two years from the date of the 
deposit the remaining securities will be returned to 
the depositor in exchange for the Treasury cer- 


tificates. Arrangements will be made for dealing 
on the Stock Exchange in Treasury certificates of 
deposit, and to set up a Treasury register for trans- 
ferring the deposited securities from one holder to 
another. 

In presenting the plan to the House of Commons 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer referred to the im- 
mense purchases which it was necessary for Great 
Britain on behalf of herself and allies to make in 
the United States. These created an adverse bal- 
ance of trade for the time being which it was neces- 
sary to meet, either by raising loans in this country 
or selling securities. It was known that there were 
in Great Britain a large amount of American and 
Canadian securities. The amount was unknown 
but estimated all the way from £300,000,000 to 
£800,000,000 ($1,500,000,000 to $4,000,000,000). 
He said that if these securities were sold in the ordi- 
nary course of business the desired result in main- 
taining exchange rates would be secured, but that 
unless some general movement to mobilize them 
was organized the full advantage probably would 
not be obtained from them. He said: 

“The Government wanted to get these securities, as far 
as possible, into one hand so that they might be controlled 
and used for the purpose of paying our debts in the United 
States. They believed that these securities would afford 
us a very great resource which would be fully sufficient to 
meet our liabilities, and therefore to maintain a good level 
of exchange with the United States for a period which he 
trusted would be at least as long as the war would last. 

“The Government recognized to the full that it was as 
much our interest as it was the interest of the United States 





that nothing should be done which would harass their 
market or injure their financial business, and therefore 
the Government would certainly exercise every care that 
nothing was done to embarrass the financial interest in the 
United States.” 


Bond Market in 1915. 


The influence of the war upon the bond market 
has been one of the most interesting studies of the 
past year. 

When the bond section of the New York Stock 
Exchange timorously resumed trading at the end of 
November, 1914, it was the almost unanimous feel- 
ing of investment bankers that the general trend of 
interest rates must necessarily be upwards, and the 
price of fixed interest bearing securities necessarily 
downward for a period of several years. This was 
the logical thing to expect, and it is what has oc- 
curred in other security markets during 1915, but 
the revival of confidence, growing industrial pros- 
perity and easy monetary conditions, experienced 
by the United States have made a different situation 
here. This country has absorbed the European 
offerings and also very considerable domestic issues 
on a scale of advancing prices. 

Of course the most important transactions of the 
year have occurred outside of the New York Stock 
Exchange, but the figures of bond transactions there 
furnish a very convenient and fairly reliable barom- 
eter of investment conditions. It is therefore 
interesting to note that the total bond transactions 
on the New York Stock Exchange for the year will 
amount to about $955,000,000, a figure which has 
been exceeded in only five years in the last twenty. 
[he average price of ten representative high grade 
long term railroad bonds stood at 87.85 on Novem- 
ber, 30, 1914, while the average price of the same 
ten bonds on December 28, 1915, was 93.64. The 
New York Times’ average of 40 bonds showed a 
figure of 81.53 at the beginning of January, 1915, 
as against 86.41 on December 29, 1915. 


For several years prior to 1915 a number of the 
largest railroads and corporations of the country 
had found themselves virtually forced into financing 
by issues of short term notes, because of the very 
limited demand by investors for long term securi- 
ties. The volume of these short term notes out- 
standing was felt to constitute a serious menace to 
the general situation. It is a most noteworthy fea- 
ture of the year that a number of these note issues 
have been taken care of by permanent financing. 

There is no more interesting commentary upon 
the improvement in the market during the year than 
the comparison between the New York Central 
financing, undertaken in the first half of 1915, and 
the Erie Railroad financing, announced at the very 
close of the year. The New York Central, a rail- 
road which is regarded by many as one of the two 
finest transportation properties in the country, and 
which has earned large amounts in excess of its 
fixed charges over a period of years, found itself 
forced, in order to take care of its large amount of 
short term indebtedness, to offer to its stockholders 
6% Convertible Debentures at par, and these De- 
bentures sold on the market in April, 1915, as low 











as 100%. At the close of the year the Erie Rail- 
road is offering a new series of its Convertible 4% 
Bonds (convertible into stock at 50) to its stock- 
holders at 85, to yield less than 474%, and these 
bonds are already quoted in the open market, on a 
when issued basis, at a premium of about 24% 
points. 

In addition to the New York Central and Erie 
Railroad, the Seaboard Air Line Railway, the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad, the Delaware & Hudson 
Company, Pennsylvania Railroad, and the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad have provided 
for large amounts of obligations, which have either 
matured during the year, or are to mature in the 
comparatively near future. Two railroads, the 
Missouri Pacific and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
have been carried down into receivership during the 
year because of inability to refund maturing note 
issues. 

In addition to the loans which we have made to 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Argentine, Russia, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and Can- 
ada, and the purchase of foreign holdings of securi- 
ties dealt in in the American markets, several 
special transactions have taken place involving the 
refunding by American railroads of particular bond 
issues placed abroad some years ago and payable 
only in foreign currency. These transactions have 
been profitable to the railroads entirely because of 
the discount of practically all foreign currencies in 
relation to the United States dollar. Thus, the 
Pennsylvania Company has sold 41%4% Gold Loan 
Certificates, due June 15, 1921, to take up its Paris 
issue of 250,000,000 francs, maturing on the same 
date, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is 
planning to refund its Paris issue of 250,000,000 
francs 4% Bonds due 1925, witn a similar issue of 
4% Bonds payable in United States dollars. The 
Southern Pacific Company is also planning to re- 
fund its Central Pacific Collateral 4% Paris issue 
in like manner. 

Dealers in Municipal bonds report that they have 
had the best year in 1915 that they have enjoyed 
for many years. Any increase in the income tax 
or lowering of the exemption limit is of course 
likely to increase still further the popularity of 
Municipal bonds with investors. 

The month of December will show transactions 
of nearly $120,000,000 in bonds on the New York 
Stock Exchange, making the closing month of the 
year second only to November in total activity. 
The average price of 40 bonds, compiled by the 
New York Times, has decreased slightly during the 
month, standing at 86.41 on December 29th as 
against 87.31 on November 30th. The most active 
issues during the month were the Anglo-French 
5% Bonds with transactions of about $23,000,000. 
By far the greater part of the activity in this issue 
took place after the closing of the Syndicate on 
December 15th, and it seems entirely reasonable to 
expect that for the month from December 15th, 
1915, to January 15, 1916, the volume of transac- 
tions in this issue will exceed the greatest monthly 
activity of any single bond issue ever dealt in on 
the New York Stock Exchange. The next most 





active issues were the International Mercantile 
Marine 414’s ($8,833,000), New York Central Con- 
vertible 6’s ($5,119,000), and Interborough Rapid 
Transit 5’s ($3,206,000). 

The year closes with the bond market in a most 
healthy and satisfactory condition. The general 
opinion among investment dealers is that we will 
have a continuation of good times in the bond mar- 
ket during 1916 and that the January demand 
should be unusually heavy this year. 


Anglo-French Loan. 


With the dissolution of the underwriting syndi- 
cate the Anglo-French bonds have had a free mar- 
ket, and without artificial support declined several 
points below the issue price, with some recovery 
from the lowest price. No particular significance 
attaches to the decline, which is not surprising 
under the circumstances. The issue was the largest 
ever placed at one time in this country and it was 
offered under unusual conditions. Moreover, it is 
the largest loan ever absorbed or offered at one time 
in any foreign market. Many subscriptions were 
made by bankers and other business men upon the 
understanding that the exchange situation between 
New York and London must be supported, in order 
that our foreign trade might go on and that the 
revival of industry in this country might not be 
checked. This end having been accomplished some 
of these subscribers having other and more active 
uses for their funds have chosen to realize on their 
holdings even at a small sacrifice. A good natural 
market has developed, but it may be that buying has 
been to some extent restricted by current talk that 
other loans would be offered, and possibly upon 
better terms. The latter supposition is improbable, 
although there is a recognized possibility that other 
loans may be offered with collateral security. Such 
an issue would in no way impair the value of this 
loan, which as a joint and external obligation of the 
two governments occupies an exceptional position. 

It is a well-known fact that American bankers 
from the inception of the negotiations advised a 
collateral loan, not because they considered col- 
lateral necessary to secure payment, but because 
they were satisfied that under the conditions exist- 
ing it would make the loan go better and enable 
more money to be raised. 

British financial writers now recognize that the 
terms of the loan, which were criticised at the time, 
were not more favorable to lenders than necessary 
to make the loan a success in this market. 





The Industrial Situation. 





The industrial situation has undergone a complete 
change during the year. The war itself, in the first 
place, laid paralysis upon industry and credit. 
Nobody would assume ability to foresee the effects 
of such an unprecedented convulsion in the busi- 
ness world. But gradually, as it became certain 
that Europe would buy enormously in this market, 
and that our bank reserves would be strengthened 
by heavy importations of gold, confidence was re- 
gained. The purchases of foodstuffs and army sup- 








plies gave the initial impulse, but as these increased 












in proportions, and the effect spread to collateral in- 
dustries the natural bouyancy and hopeful spirit of 
the country was revived. In the last quarter of the 
year all lines of industry have been working practi- 
cally to capacity. 

The most important industries, reckoning by the 
number of people who get their livelihood from 
them, are agriculture, mining, including the produc- 
tion of mineral oil, transportation, the building | 
trades, the manufacture of construction materials, | 
such as steel, iron and lumber, and the manufacture | 
of clothing and clothing materials, including textiles | 
and shoes. At the close of the year these are all | 
busy. The iron and steel industry is sold up into) 
the last half of the coming year, and planning exten- 
sive additions to capacity. Large constructive en- | 
terprises have not been entered upon in many in- 
stances, and the condition of the iron and steel | 
market does not encourage them at present, but 
building operations in the cities and in the pros- 
perous farming districts are back to the making of | 
new high records. The building permits in cities 
for the month of November made a higher aggre- 
gate than ever before for that month. 


The railway managers have much reason to be 
cheerful over the year’s developments. The pros- 
perity of the country has brought them a large in- 
crease in traffic, which they have so far been able to 
handle with a comparative light increase of ex- 
penses, and the result is a gratifying improvement 
in net earnings. The large expenditures which the 
roads for years have been making for the purpose 
of reducing the cost of handling traffic are doubtless 
a factor in these net earnings, but the situation 
of the roads was made so precarious by the decline 
of traffic in the late months of 1914 that they re- 
sorted to every possible economy, and the sudden 
rise of income compares with an exceptionally low 
level of expenses. For the month of October com- 
panies operating 248,000 miles of road show gross 
earnings of $311,179,375, against earnings of $274,- 
091,434, for 244,917 miles of road in the same 
months of last year. The gain in gross earnings was 
13.57 per cent. and in net over 33 per cent. It must 
be borne in mind that this comparison is with a 
month of very poor business last year, and that it 
will be impossible to hold expenses down to the 
present level. Nevertheless, the situation is more 
hopeful for the railways than it has been for some 
time. The amount of new mileage constructed dur- 
ing the year is the smallest since 1864. 

The metal mining and smelting industry has 
never known such a state of prosperity, extending 
to every district and camp producing silver, copper, 
lead and zinc. The same is true of oil which has 
advanced rapidly in value since August last, with 
consumption growing and stocks diminishing. Gas- 
oline production and consumption have grown to 
enormous proportions, partly as a result of the de- 
mand created by the war, but principally on account 
of the growing use of automobiles, gasoline engines 


for various purposes, and tractors for agricultural 
work, 








The lumber business has been rapidly improving 
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since September last. In the southwestern field, the 
enlarged demand has occasioned an advance in 
Southern pine from about $12 to $16.00 per thou- 
sand, and brought the mills generally into full pro- 
duction on the single turn. The glass industry, 
another branch of the building material trades, is 
prosperous. The glass industry of Belgium is at a 
standstill, with the results that importations into 
this country have almost ceased, and our manufac- 
turers are doing more export business than ever 
before. 

The shipbuilding plants are all tied up with con- 
tracts which will occupy their capacity for the next 
two years. An enlargement of capacity might be 
possible, so far as additions to equipment are con- 


|cerned, but it is reported that skilled mechanics are 


not to be had. 


Labor is now fully employed, and doubtless at 
the highest average wages ever known. Although 
the number of foreign reservists returning to their 


| native lands has been offset by immigrants, the net 
gain of population by immigration has been much 


below other years and for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1915, was but 50,000 against 765,000 in the fiscal 
year 1914. There can be no great expansion of in- 
dustry beyond the present rate of production with- 
out more workers to man the machinery. 

Although the war business is a large factor in the 
present state of activity, it is smaller relatively than 
six months ago, and conditions in this country are 
now favorable to a much larger volume of domestic 
business than at present can be handled. A better 
feeling exists also as to the prospects for foreign 
business after the war is over, not only in fields 
now neutral, but in some of the countries now at 
war. It is recognized that both at home and abroad 
the permanence of this prosperity must ultimately 
depend upon our ability to keep costs down at or 
about the level upon which the rest of the world 
will do business. If we are able to do this it is cer- 
tain that our industries can be fully employed. 


Outlook in Mexico. 





The successes of the Carranza government have 
revived the hope that order may be re-established in 
Mexico. If this is realized the numerous American 
interests in that country will again become produc- 
tive, and a large amount of equipment and materials 
will be wanted for the rehabilitation of the railways 
and other properties that have been wrecked during 
the five years of strife. Obviously the credit of 
Mexico has suffered quite as much as its physical 
properties, and even after peace is restored out- 
side investors, before placing more capital in the 
country, will be interested to know what policy its 
government proposes to adopt in regard to reim- 
bursements for property commandeered by the 
various contending authorities or destroyed by 
marauders for want of governmental protection. 
The government of the United States has patiently 
waited for the Mexican situation to clear itself, and 
a responsible government emerge from the disorder. 
When this has occurred and the situation is again 
under control, if reparation is made for the losses 











that have been suffered, confidence in the country | The work of eradication is being pushed in con- 
will be in large degree restored. On the other hand, | junction with the state authorities, and the report 
if no satisfaction is obtained for past injuries, it | acknowledges effective co-operation from transpor- 
will naturally be a good many years before capital | tation companies, commercial clubs, bankers and 
moves into Mexico as freely as it did before the| other business men “who were far-sighted enough 
revolutions began. Mexico is very rich in natural | to realize that the eradication of the cattle tick and 
resources and so easily accessible from the United | subsequent development of the live stock industry 


States that its progress would be rapid if security | meant an increase of business for all interests con- 
for investments could be assured. cerned.” 


The Crops and Markets. 





The final conclusions of expert opinion upon send 
grain crops do not sustain the high estimates made | 
by the Department of Agriculture. This is particu- | 


The cotton crop is finally estimated by the Gov- 
ernment at 11,200,000 bales. Ocean freight rates 
are very high, so that there is now a difference of 
about three cents per pound between New York 
and Liverpool. The production of cotton goods in 
England is below normal, owing to labor shortage, 


larly true of the corn crop, which is now agreed to| and of course the curtailment is very much greater 
have been very disappointing. The Government in| on the continent. The export movement is accord- 
its general report places the total production at) ingly far below normal. The American and Cana- 
3,054,535,000 bushels, but in a supplemental report | dian mills are taking more than usual, but not 
upon Iowa, Minnesota, the Dakotas and Wisconsin, | enough more to anywhere near balance the Euro- 


it estimates the yield in those states at 180,000,000 | pean reduction. The range of estimates for the 


bushels fit to husk, out of an estimated crop of | consumption of American cotton is from 12,500,000 
520,000,000 bushels. This reduction alone would | to 15,000,000 bales. Europe is very low in stocks 





reduce the total crop to 2,733,400,000, but the entire | 
northern half of the corn belt suffered likewise. | 
Competent observers believe the yield of merchant- | 
able corn for 1915 is below that of 1913, which was | 
2,446,000,000 bushels, and the lowest for a dozen| 
years. Results from feeding it are reported as| 
unsatisfactory, and the western live stock markets 
are having record-breaking receipts of cattle and | 
hogs, many of them turned out of the feed lots in| 
unfinished condition. This is premature marketing | 
and bodes no good to the consumer later. | 


The wheat situation on this crop has been a re- 
markable one. The government has estimated the’ 
United States yield above 1,000,000,000 bushels, 
but, as in the case of corn, the trade is convinced 
that an important allowance must be made on ac- 
count of damage to winter wheat before the crop 
was secured. The outturn from the spring planting 
has been very large but from the winter wheat dis- 
tricts below expectations. Foreign purchases have 
been large, but more skillfully made than last year, 
so that while the market has felt the influence of 
constant buying the source has been unknown. 
Notwithstanding that exports early in the season 
were decidedly , Fron last year’s, the total exports, 
including flour, from the United States and Can- 
ada for twenty-five weeks are reported by Brad- 
street’s as 194,791,035 bushels, against 189,365,856 
bushels in the corresponding period of 1914. Of 
this, however, Canada has supplied much the larger 
share, its grain going out chiefly through this coun- 


own way of late, and at the close of the year prices 
were about on a level with the end of 1914. The 
winter wheat acreage for the coming crop is esti- 
mated by the Government at 11 per cent. below that 
of last year, which is one element of strength. 
The annual report of the Federal Bureau of 
Animal Industry states that in addition to stamping 
out the foot and mouth disease, about one-third of 
the area in the South formerly quarantined on ac- 





count of the cattle tick has been freed of that pest. 


of cotton and if the war should end prices would 
probably advance rapidly. The probable acreage of 
the next crop is becoming a prominent factor in the 
market calculations. 


Government Bonds. 





Attention is called to the fact that on and after 
December 23, 1915, national banks may submit ap- 
plications to sell their bonds under circulation ac- 
count at par in accordance with the provisions of 
the Federal Reserve Act. The application should 
be addressed to the Honorable Treasurer of the 


|United States and should be accompanied by certi- 


fied copy of resolution of the Board of Directors of 
the bank authorizing the withdrawal of the bonds, 
together with Treasurer’s receipt covering them. 


The necessary forms will be mailed direct from 
the Treasury Department at Washington, D. C., 
upon request. On March 31, 1916, and at the end 
of each quarterly period thereafter, the Treasurer 
of the United States will transmit to the Federal 
Reserve Board and to the Controller of Currency 
lists of all such applications that have been received 
at least ten days before such date. 

The Federal Reserve Board will advise the Treas- 
urer of the United States and the Comptroller of 
the Currency of the bonds allotted to each Federal 
Reserve bank. Upon receipt of notice of such allot- 
ments, the Treasurer of the United States will call 


\upon the Federal Reserve bank or banks required 


try. The bulls have been having it about all their /to purchase the bonds to deposit lawful money of 


the United States with the Treasurer of the United 
States, or an Assistant Treasurer, for the par value 
and accrued interest of the bonds in question. Ac- 
crued interest will be computed to include the date 
on which lawful money covering the purchase price 
is deposited. Upon receipt of any such deposits the 
Treasurer of the United States will assign the bonds 
to the Federal Reserve bank to which they have 
been allotted by the Federal Reserve Board, and will 
deliver them to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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STATEMENT OF RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF EACH OF THE TWELVE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 30, 1915. 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


RESOURCES Boston| N.Y. | Phila. | Clev’d| Rich’d|Atianta! Chicago | St. Louis|M’npl’s| Kas.City| Dallas|S.Fr’sco| Total 


Gold coin and certif’s. Set- 
tlement fund. Cr. Bal 14,097 | 168.965 6,440 | 9559 | 5.223 4,872 
4,279 6,717 8,695 | 11,042 | 9,875 3,717 
6 55 334 307 














35,162 2,967 2.700 8,381 3.975 4.205 | 266,546 
1,256 6,072 4,355 2,464 8,941 9,880 77,293 
Gold Redemption Fund .. 25 30 260 


Total gold reserves..| 18,382 | 175,737 | 15,135 | 20,601 | 15,492 | 8,896 | 36,418 9,064 7,085 | 10,952 | 13,176 | 14,085 | 344,963 
Legal tender notes, Silver 


























certif's and Sub. coin. |__961|__7.477 | 9.097| 1.211 67| 185 630 93 20 120 259 5 | 19,525 

tek tin 18.743 | 183,214 | 18,292 | 21,812 | 15,499 | 9.081 | 937,068 | 9,157 | 7,105| 11,072 | 19,495 | 14.090 | 358,488 

eee 237 172| 539] 7,507| 8131| 4.005 | 1,255 | 1299| 3,581 | 4,957 450 | 32,368 

Bank acceptances..... PSR: 6,493 8.715 2.543 804 150 72 2.016 661 478 429 652 23,013 
Total........ cee 6.728! 8.952 | 2.715| 1,343] 7,657| 8203| 6,021 | 1,916 | 1,777| 4.010 | 4,957] 1,102 | 55,381 c) 

986 | 1,973 | 2.357 4218 970 | 1,304| 2,119 8701 1,000 | 15,797 

lnvestment U.S. Bonds...) 3041 | 1.269 | 1.598 | 2.846 330| 1.256 292 861 288 72 345 | 12.220 

Federal Reserve Notes, net) 709] 15,877 401 292 1,695 817 818 1,301 | 21,910 
ee ae sees} 2.212| 1158/ o17| 9,986 | 1,967 | 4499| 147 | 160| 3,485 | 20.7670) 

All other resources........ 431 441 927 287 103 986 239 700 87 1,060 1,182 104 6.547 





TOTAL RESOURCES..... 32,267 |_ 209,753 | 29,454 | 31,149 | 24.499 | 19,217| 60.963 | 15.219 | 16,391 | 18,696 | 20,685 | 21,427 | 491,110 





5,158 | 11,063 5,270 | 5,941 | 3,854 2,423 6,645 2,781 2,547 3,038 2,753 3,942 | 64,915 









































: 5,000 5,000 5 000 15,000 
27,109 | 183,208 | 24,184 | 25,208 | 10,856 8,237 53,718 12,337 13,844 14,180 9,646 17,485 | 400,012 
Federal Reserve notes in 
circulation - Net Amt.... 5,266 | 3,456 1,478 | 3,286 13,486(a) 
Due to other F. R. Banks 
URES irene in: Sseccee 8.010 ‘ 
All other Liabilities. :+°°77 7,472 23 |___ 101 101 7,697 
TOTAL LIABILITIES..... 32,267 | 209,753 | 29,454 | 31,149 | 24,499 | 19,217 60,363 15,219 | 16,391 18,696 | 20,685 | 21,427 | 491,110 











(a) Total Reserve notes in circulation, 189,026. 


(b) After deduction of items in transit between Federal Reserve Banks, 20,767, the Gold Reserve against Net Liabilities is 84.6% and the 
oooh reserve . = aon Reserve against liabilities after setting aside 40% Gold Reserve against net amount of Federal Reserve 
otes in circulation, 


(c) Maturities of bills discounted and loans: 10 days, 6,467; 30 days, 14,278; 60 days, 16,859; other maturities, 17,777; Total: 55,381. 





The Treasurer of the United States will cause Discount Rates. 
to be covered into the Treasury such parts of the : 
deposits received as may be necessary to redeem. Discount rates of each Federal Reserve Bank 
the outstanding circulating notes secured by the % ¢/fect December 24, 1915. 
bonds purchased, and will remit the balance to the, 
























































| MATURITIES =a [Trade accept- > 
: . +4 | ee |. “Soh 
member national bank selling the bonds. The _— a, |over10|overs0] overeo|Z%2u| To 124, (Se 
circulating notes when redeemed shall be canceled and |daysto| to 6) | 0.90 BS °Zlaays |S ee | ES 
° ’ Ss. = rent a 
and permanently retired. | less. inclus-| inclus- inclus- be8 = S23 5° 
. . . ve. ve. ive. * 

In the event an application to sell bonds is not! ——— 7 ; = — sive. <5 - 
granted by the Federal Reserve Board, the depart- New York... 3 4 4}4 5 3%| 3%|.... 
ment will so advise the applying bank, and such Gjlladelphia.| 3) 4 (| al Pl ees 
bank must reapply to the Treasurer of the United Richmond....)...... ‘ 4] 4 5 34) 4. |BS 
States if it desires further consideration in the Atlanta,” es Ore 
matter. The same procedure will be followed in’ chicago......| 3%) °@ alae ge] et 

i ; 3t. Louis...... 4 4 4 5 "gil" '8¥ 
= oe a portion of the bonds offered for sale is | Minneapsis 5.) 4 ‘ 4, | 8 | s4) 84/3 
c | Kansas ee 5 
P eae | Dallas........|...... 4 | 4 ax | gal 4°13 
From the foregoing, it will be noted that the SanFrancisco!’’3 34! 4 | 4%! 6 3 | 3%|D 








. . | 
Federal Reser . e Board will undoubtedly authorize A Arate of 2to 4 per cent for bills with or without member bank 
the twelve regional reserve banks to begin purchas- , indorsement was authorized on Dec. 21, 1915. 

ing from member banks at par 2% bonds under | B Rate for commodity paper maturing within 90 days. 


circulation account. her teak occreneeehs nn een ariel, withent mem 


The public market is quiet, awaiting the action | ___D Rate for commodity paper maturing within 30 days, 3% per cent; 


. over 30 to 60 days, 4 per cent; over 60 to 90 days, 4% per cent; over 90 
of Congress as te‘the provision of more revenues. | days, 5 per cent. Pee 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK. 

















“City Bank Service.” 








CORRESPONDENTS and depositors find this 
service unsurpassed. It is the outgrowth of 100 
years’ business experience and success. 


The excellence of the service is attested by the 
continuous growth of our resources. 


The service is available to you and might become 
invaluable. We should be glad to hear from 
bankers, merchants and manufacturers who con- 
template opening a New York account or who may 
wish to establish new or additional banking facilities. 


None too large; none too small. 








_ THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK. 
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